

TO I 


Lawla Sarklna 


FUGS i Frank Min 

tUBJICTi Fadaral Leglalaalon on Sugar Zaporta 


My vlalta to tha Mouaa of Rapraaantatlvaa and tha 0. 

S. S«nata laat waak davalopad tha following information cn 
tha abova-aantlonad aubjaati 

In tha Mouaa of Mapraaantatlvaa thara ara bom 28 
bllla In tha hoppar ralatlng to augar quotaa, tarlffa, and 
laporta. Thara aacaa llttla 11kalihood that any aatlon on 
thaaa bllla will taka plaaa In tha laMdlata futura. 

In tha Sanata only ona bill haa baan lntroduoadj thla 
bill Id S 16)9 antltlad a bill "to aaand and aatand tha Sugar 
Sat of 19*8, aa aaandad, and for othar purpoaaa.” Thla bill 
la not bafora tha Sanata Agrloultura CoMlttaa but la vlth 
tha Sanata Flnanca Caamlttaa (Sanator Byrd, Chalnaan). Ac- 
oordlng to Sonata proaadira, all bllla ooncarnlng ravanua 
(of which thla la ona) go bafora tha Sanata Flnanca CoaMlttaa. 
Thla bill «aa lntroduaad by *9 Sanatorai it oannot ba aatad 
upon until tha Mouaa takaa Initial aatlon alnoa all ravanue 
bllla auat ba aatad upon by tha Mouaa In tha flrat lnatanaa. 

At tha praaant tlaa thara ara no haarlnga aahadulad on thla 
bill by tha Sanataj hcwavar, if tha Intarnatlonal ulahaa to 
ba haard at any haarlnga whlah nay ba aatabllahad, a lattar 
ahould ba wrlttan to Mra. Blliabath Spingar. Chlaf Clark, 
Sanata Flnanaa Coaalttaa, axpraaalng lntaraat and aaklng to 
ba notlflad whanavar haarlnga ara achadulad. 




International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


r»* ifliMCM MtiuTiaa w 


r .H.Anderson 
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Local Union No 


1071 


jC&t* SDluf 1 . 


At tha aaatlng of tha Teejsstere Intsrfaotory Counoil of Sugar tforksrs 
of tha fraat aaatara Sumer Coapeny, hold February 28 and Ifcroh I, I486, 

In Deaver, Colorado, oonaldaratlon aaa glvaa to a aituation ahieh baa 
developed la tha Doaaatio sugar Induatry throughout tha United States. 
This haa baaa oeused hy tha Oovarameat sugar juotns la affaot at prea- 
aat ahieh Halt tha aala and aarkating of only 1.800.000 abort tone of 
boat augar and 800,000 abort tona of oana augar hy tha Domestic Sugar 
Prooaaaora in tha United States. ?haaa quotaa have established a eit- 
uatloa aharaby five aajor Beet Sugar oapanies have on hand a oarryovar 
of approxlaetaly THRE MILLION THRU HONORS) THOUSAND one hundred 
pound baga of au#ar ahloh they earn not pemittod to sail for eonauaar 
oonauction under tha 1484 Government Sugar ^uota Allotments. ^ha 
ease ooadition pramlla In tha Doaaatio Cana Sugar Industry, with a 
oarrjOTar of UTIN MILLION SIGHT HJNDRKD THOUSAND ona hundred pound 
baga of sugar. 

Thla rxoassive ievaatory haa roaultad from axoallant orop conditions 
for 1984 aeeoapaniad by Padarel Government Salaa Allotments ahloh pra- 
Toat tha ready disposition of thla Inventory. Thla, In turp, inposas 
upon tha oosp>aniaa abaoraal ooata, lnoludlng outside aarehoualng charges, 
iaauranoa, and Intersat oa borroaad nonay. 

The Counoil adopted tha folloalng raaolutlon In an attempt to help aork 
oat lseeadlate relief, looking to tha and that thla axoass augar may ba 
aold hp tha various augar oonpanlaa. 

ann 

tha believe present provialona of tha United States aignr Lao, 
ahloh give all lnaroaaaa In doaaatio augar consumption to foreign 
nations, partlaulnrly Cuba, era unfair to jaarioan Labor. There¬ 
fore, oa urge tha lea bo amended tn thla Session of Dosgreea to 
eoeonpllsh thaaa objectives! 

(I) Provide that thalr hlatorlo and rightful position of sharing 
on a pro rata baala In future lneraaaaa la tha United States 
Sugar Marked shell ba restored to all domastio sugar-produo- 
ing arasa. 


(2) Inoraaae, effective thla year, aarkating quotas for doaaatio beat 
augar and mainland oana sugar to rallava tha orltloal aituation 
that has developed beoouaa Amarlonn ingaaulty haa aatarially 
lnoroasad produetlon par aora ehlla tha presont lae hns tem¬ 
porarily dsalad tha American Induatry lta right to share In 
tha growth of tha United States Sugar Market since 1948. 



International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of \menca 

Amiuvit citn fwi tumcM mmutiom or lim* 
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Local Union No 


lot I 


luolfadi 

That tha abava altuatloa ha aallad to tha attaatloa of tha naabar- 
ahip of all Iffl 11 atad Taaaatar ' aat u#ar Paflaary lap 1 07aa■ 
""aauaatar lataratloaal aad :*tata Radaratloaa of Labar intaraatad 
la tha laaMat&e auar Iaduatry, raquaatlac thalr oooparatlon hj 
arltiac ta tha raaldaat af tha Ualtad tataa, tha iaeratary of 
tha apartaaat af crloaltura, aa aall aa thalr Saar ter a aad 
Caa.craaaaaa, aahlaf that liaaadlata rallaf ba era a tad aharaby tha 
haaatla «aar Iaduatry *111 ha paraIttad ta aall lta axoaaa auflar 
aoa oa baad, and that a loaf raafa profraa ba varkad out para It- 
tla| tha futara laaraaaad upar qaata «laa Itar tha 'toaaatlo 
upir Iaduatry la tha 'Jaltad otataa. 
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CLARENCE M. BECK _* 

r«it Iwtiimt 

CITY. UTAH 

April 22 , 1955 


Elnar 0. Mohn 

Assistant to General President 
100 Indiana Avenue N. V. 

Washlnpton 1, D. C. 

Dear Ulnar: 

Have has the original of that sugar letter. 
Supeest if congenial that you m* pht cl a ar the way 
for a proup of lawyers to assist. 

Will send or fcrlng shortly the data Lou men¬ 
tioned. 

With test all around wishes, I am, 


l P OLA<<^/t^C—-- * 

Clarence W. D eck 




THK 0FEAT WESTERN SIX'*Ah COMPANY 


April 16, 1956 


GENERAL OFFICES* Sugar Building 
( Denver, Colors 


Hr. Clarence Reck 
Fait Pulldlng 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dear Clarence: 

The attached le’ter to Oorze K1 id aid the sample letter 
propoaed la reaaonablay self-explanatory. 

It roes without saving that the power and prestige of the 
Western Conference of Tea»sters and the International Brotherhood 
of Taaastera. If i rought to hear In the right places, will be 
of Inestimable assistance. Above all, do not be misled by the 
apparent show of strenghth of 49 Senators Introducing the pro¬ 
posed amendawnt ot the Sugar Act. This Is a reasonably typical 
per f or-ance. One must not forget t at we need two hundred and 
fifty sc«e odd representatives to pas the law If the executive 
department Is not opposed. If the executive department Is 
opcosed, the strength that Is needed In both Houses of Congress 
la an overwhelming requlrment. Opposition from the executive 
fcranch of the Government stems from opposition within the State 
Depart**»nt. In order that you may understand this, It seems 
Important to r lve you a ‘-omplete explanation. In the first 
olace, the State Department under the Influence of the Cuban- 
Amerlcan League has suddenly regarded t he Sugar Act of 194P 
with Its 19si amendments as a treaty obligation to Cuba. This 
sam* stont was »rled by the State Department when the Act was 
amended In 1951 and the Concessional Record will show that 
during the House hearings on the proposed amendment that Chair¬ 
man Cooley took the State Department severely to task for 
allowing this Implication to grow apace and censured the State 
Deoartment In strong and plctur-sque language for failure to 
carry out the provlsl ns of Section 2C1E where Cuban Interests 
v ad:not lived up to their obligation In payment of certain 
American loans, etc, Fut r ermore, when Frank Kemp appeared 
as a witness on behalf of the entire domestic Industry, ln- 
aludlng American Refiners of Off-Shore Cine, he made pointed 
re erence to the fact that the domestic Interests reserved 
the right In case conditions made It necessary to ask for nec¬ 
essary revision In the quota sections of the legislation. 

His remarks on the latter were subject to Interrogation by 
Chairman Cooley and Minority Leader Clifford Hope on the House 
Agricultural Committee. I understand the same reservations 
were made by Kemp In his abearance the Senate Finance Committee 
so It does not aDDear that either the State Department or Cuba 
are correct In their Implication that the current act Implies 
a treaty obligation. 

Of course, the confectioners, the bakers, and the bottlers 
all strongly entrenched In the Eastern areas with strong Influence 
In the House wlllo-pose the legislation. T v elr oo-osltlon of 
this legislation In the Interest of procuring a lower price 
for sugar Is expedient In the extreme and In the long run, 


detrimental to their own Interest. Obviously, to the Industrial 
users of sufrar, a healthy competitive American su~ar Industry 
Is In their Ion* term Interest. In view of the large number 
of contracts that the Teamsters have with these people, It 
s^ms to me that this Is an area where the Teamsters ould do 
the most good In bringing these various segments of the sugar 
us’ng Industries to t'elr economic senses. 

I have gone Into considerable detail to plve you the picture 
so that you may wort effectively on tnls probleip. Needless to 
say, It offers the Teamste-s organization an opportunity to 
strengthen their position In the Industry by an effective, 
Intelligent Job. tor your own private Information, this Is 
the first time In the long history of sugar legislative strurgles 
that the active assistance or labor has been requested. I 
must claim p°r-onal credit for this and, of course, will be 
held responsible If It should backfire. I think you understand 
the areas of my personal risk. 

Kindest personal regards. 


*41 n ('ONTiKl 1 ^ 
i * i HmMI 


S. 1635 


IN’ TilK SKXATK or TI1K I’NITKD STATUS 

I | il«\. Mil'll |lt), |i>,Vi 

Mr. Kuijwi i for hinixrlf, Mr. ni vnirr. .Mr. (Ifokijk, Mr. H.triMX, \lr. Mi a 
■ ay, Mr. ('lloix. Mr. laMiin. Mr. .Miimkix. Mr. Kamii.aku. Mr. Maoni* 
Mr. M«*>i:. Mi. 1 »h mi. Mi. lltiUAND, Mr. Bhi< ant. Mr. M \u si. Mr 
Tm i. Mr. Waikim. Mr. Sir Mr. Iaims. Mr. Mi sirr, Mr. Ill uriiKn, 
Mr. Kim. Mr. S iimm.i, Mr. Dwommiak. Mr.Cirmi v m, Mr. Cahimim, 
Mr. ('»«•» of -miih Ihtkma. Mr. Wmiui. Mr. 1'inTKH. Mr. Kn m:i, M 
ll\aarrr, Mr. Iiimij. Mr. (mijiw mi, Mr. .I.n km>m. Mr. M \N*m:u>, Mr. 

Mr nni-Ri. Mr. O’Mumin. Mr. (Vim», Mr. Aijiirr, Mr 
of In-a. Mr. Nit min.in, \|r. IIimou, Air. .iuiiMwix of South 
l'\ai«.iN%. Mr. Tin iiwomk Mr. MrOmTHY. Mr. Sorrr. Mr. Nt:rr.v. ami Mr 
iiilriMliiitil (hr following lull; whiih iva- n-nil I win* miiiI 
III In# ( ntllVlill tft*r (#) Kiiiiiht 


A BILL 

To amend ami extend the Sugar Act of 1D4K. ns amended, 
and for other pur|Him », 

1 Hr if rmlrltil by I fie Sr unit ami i inane of Heynm 

2 lire* of In * I "mini Slate* of America hi ( 

3 That Motion 202 (a) of »uch Act u amended to read a« 

4 follow»: 

5 “(a) (1) For domestic sugar-prodiuing art ax, liegiiv- 

H uing with the calendar voir li>55. by apportioning among 
I 


n 





i-hed nd> su< : ra 



l"’U..qi n.»i| m iiuiMawni pun w.M.tfp sjiKMiiiit p .uupl 
i|m.i lit | ii;i;|„ um jniiqut* Ai| p.ipii.ww ,i.mi pi .ijio) 

nn|.i.\.*h rntu.»iu| .up pi (juMim no s.txni 

Xininpu) (p) £|tii pun (.1) HKjf mi.iim^ -v mbs 

■ rioil,, |o.ii.m|| ii.m| 111 3tiiivi.)>iii pun 11 M.M 111 
•jw.kIiIw 11 *iu|<l i|hm in IPJHI.. iu«> Jtiuqui* v«| p.ipiMUin 

•»!|l J>ipilll \J«n-UMS <H|| pi SJ.IMlHl .>l|| pi Ilf V ■) 

WUIIILMI o| jtiijinpij) |.iy (pin. pi | | f UoiJ.i.iy; - p *.r-IS 

’..Ml) ( w ) 

(iOT UOI|.l.t* J.ipilll |MI|«l|«|lf|<*l M.IIJI 0)1.111 I J<|| |t|ll|lll Mil 

jo "t (r) (■) roT uoiii.k .Mpuii o.ii}| ojj.vij juj moiiii 

III JKN.lJ.Mlt <M|| |WI|| ‘iilljI! \ \\l .l '<IHl) |.|oip *.».U|1-MJH|| pun 

pU|x|MII|| XI*-.V|U.MM p>ljpill|l| .Mill pi .»iTH|l|.M.I<NI .IIIIIN .tip O) 
I null. I lUIIOIlia IIN <<1IHI ‘ M ...... n.r,,.. | .tl|| pjow >M|I 

nin|>|iw \#| |Kipu.tniti »i py ij.in*. pi («|) »(iioii 1.)^ 1 11) 

’..Ml) ( M ) 

T-OT n«ii|.t>i* j.ipmi p.ii|*ip|N)«.i jjii.wnji joj iipniti .up jo si 

(5) ( v ) uiupvts j.tpim iminu joj mmili ,trp 111 .nku.ui; 

l«P a 'MI|M\ .UKJ *>1101 )JOI|s H.MJXIS pillt TI.IJIIIIIIII XI* 






Mia CUXilltKMH 


A BILL 

lit biih-imI ami nlrml the Sii|[ar A(l of 1W», 
ba amriKMHi. ami for other |>tir|>o*tr«. 

Hj Mr. Kuaaaaa. Mr Mannarr. Mr llaoant. Mr II*t 
bbb. Mr Mi mat. Mr I'haui. Mr. I.abmb. Mr 
Miiubin, Mr Kabtijimd, Mr Mamm win. Mr. 
Mobbb. Mr Y<h as. Mt. IImuia Mr. Itausaa. Mr 
Mr. Tbtb. Mr. WatKinb. Mr 
Mr liiai. Mr Mi bbt. Mr lli uphbii. Mr. Kr.M, 
Mr M< NMcmi. Mr. I>biibmnak. Mr. 1'ucmkstb, 
Mr I'ABiAiia. Mr. I abb of Boutb Itabota, Mr. 
Wmis Mr I'vitii, Mr. Knan. Mr. IIabbctt. 
Mr lUBin, Mr IJois watts. Mr JaiXBon, Mr. 
MAiurmA Mr. Mtmcbbtob. Mr. Hbibba. Mr. 

Mr. t Haris. Mr. Aua>tt. Mr Mabtib 
of Iowa. Mr. N’araaaaiai. Mr. IIcbdies. Mr. Jons 
of Moutb Carolina. Mr. Tai BMoRB. Mr. M< 
Caktnt. Mr. Brort. Mr Neely. and Mr. UauAi 

Aran. I IlfcialaiiTP day. Mab-m 10), 

Hnd twice and rrfrrwl to tbc Committee on Finance 
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H. R. 5406 


r ' ( ' 

)j<jci l ****** 


IN Til K JIOITSK OF HKl’llKSKNTATIVES 

Mawii 31,1055 

Mr. Ilorr introduced tlw following lull; which wbh referred to the Com 

nuttee on Agriculture 


A BILL 

To amend anti extend the Sugar Act of li)48. as aint tided, and 

for other put poses. 


id l»i tli 


tin (Juilt i 


'Kill ami lion** of HtiiramiUfr- 
America in ( uinircsn ux*t mblul, 


3 That motion 202 (a) of such Art is amended to read as 

4 follows: 

5 “ (a) (1) For dona stir sugar-producing areas, htgin- 

6 ning with the talendar year 11155, by apportioning among 

7 Htich areas four million six hundred and nine thousand short 

8 tons, raw value, as follows: 


beet tuiirur 

Mainland cane eugar 

Hawaii_ 

Ihierto Rico_ 

Virgin Ialandt_ 


Short too*, 
raw value 

1, 885,000 
580,000 
1,052,000 
1,100,000 
15,000 


T 


VI 









H. R. 5406 

A BILL 

To aawnd and rnland tha Sugar Art of MM*. u 
• no <!«•« and for other purjwMW*. 




HCUit. BILLS SIMILAR TO H.R. 5406 (fy Hope of Kansas) Il.'TRCDUCED as of 5/3/55 


Apr. 18 

Mar. 31 
• . 31 
tor. 31 

Apr. 18 
Apr. 13 

5600 Gubaer, Charles S. (R) 

5405 Hagen, Harlan (D) 

5407 Johnson, Loroy (R) 

54lC Moaa, John E., Jr. (D) 

5619 Teagua, Charles M. (R) 

5622 Utt, James B. (R) 

CALIFORNIA 

n 

n 

ti 

ti 

n 

lier. 31 

Apr. 

Msr. 31 
-tor. 31 

5401 Aaplnall, «fcyne N. (D) 

5470 Chanoveth, J. Edgar (R) 

5400 Hill, William S. (R) 

5412 Rogers, Byron G. (D) 

COLORADO 

ti 

ti 

n 

Apr. IQ 
*r. 31 

5607 Matthews, D.R. (Blllv) (D) 
5413 Rogers, >aul G., (P) 

FLORIDA 

n 

Apr. 

Mar. 31 

5468 Dudge, .lamer H. (R) 

5411 Pfost, Grade (D) 

IEAHO 

fi 

Mar. 31 

5406 Hope, Clifford R. (R) 

KANSAS 

Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 

5402 Boggs, Hale (I) 

5414 Willis, Ldvin L. (D) 

L0UISIA1.A 

ii 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 

5466 Bentley, Alvin M. (R) 

5507 Cederberg, ElEord A. (R) 

Michigan 

ii 

br. 31 

5408 Knutson, Coya (D) 

MINKESOTl 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 

5475 Fjare, Crvin B. (R) 

5483 Metcalf, Lee (D) 

fx i'fTAi A 

ii 

fJar. 31 

5432 Miller, A. L. (Fl) 

NEBRASKA 

. 31 

5409 Krueger, Ctto (R) 

rORTH DAKC' 

Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 

5403 Devaon, William A. (R) 

5404 Dixon, Henry Aldous (R) 

UTAH 

it 

Apr. 4 

5481 Magnuson, Don (D) 

WASHINGTON 

Mar. 31 

5443 Thomson, E. Keith (R) 

'WYOMING 


28 Bills (17 on Mar. 31 - 5400-14, 5432, 5443. 

7 on Apr. 4 - 5466, 5468, 5470, 5507, 5575, 5581, 5583. 
4 on Apr. 18 - 5600, 5607, 5619, 5622. ) 





THE PRCP03ED AM2H5MENT 1C' THE SUGAR ACT OF 1948 (AS AMENDED) 
MOULD ACCOMPLISH THE FOLLOWIIiG: 


1. Make the following innediate increases In baeic domestic sugar quotas: 


Domestic deet 
'.Mainland Cane 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


85,000 tona 
80,COO tona 
20,000 tona 
3.000 tona 
i8c,000 tons 

(Hawaii has not asked for an lnmediate increase in her basic quota of 
1,052,000 tons.) 


(To total of 1,885,000 tons) 
(To total of 580,000 tons) 
(To total of 1,100,000 tons) 
(To total of 15,000 tons) 


2. Apply a "growth formula" on all increases in annual consumption above 

8,388,000 tons (the increase in basic domestic quotas plus 8,200,000 tons, 
the Department of Agriculture's initial consumption estimate for 1955)* 

The formula: 

Prorate among domestic producers, according to their 
basic quotas, 55 percent of the increase in annual 
consumption, and 45 percent among foreign suppliers—- 
(This is approximately the historic division of the 
market before the 1948 Act.) 


3. Provide that if any domestic area oannot meet its quota under the "growth 
formula", other domestic areas will have first chance at making up the 
deficit. If they cannot, the unfilled amount would be allocated to Cuba. 

4. Increase direct consumption quotas for Hawaii and Puerto Rico proportion¬ 
ately with their participation in the "growth formula". 

5. Extend the Act to December 31, 1962. 


*Y THE ACTION IS URGENT NOW: 

Present fixed quotas, accepted on a temporary basis under the 1948 
Act to help Cuba make her adjustment to reasonable post-war production levels 
a gradual process, are uow causing s severe hardship on the domestic sugar 
industry. Improved farming methods and applied research have increased per 
acre domestic yields to such an extent that production last year exceeded rigid 
ceilings in spite of reduced planting. Further drastic cuts in beet and cane 
acreages are impractical. Many veterans in new government-sponsored irrigation 
projects can get no sugar beat acraage allotments at all. Producers are bur¬ 
dened with large inventories. 

In 1948, when the present rigid quotas became effective, our total 
annual sugar cons\a^tlon amounted to 7,200,000 tons. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture has announced an initial estimate of requirements for 1955 of 8,200,000 
tons, with a forecast that our final requirements this year will amount to 
8,500,000 tons. All the growth in the U.3. market will continue to go to for¬ 
eign nations (96 percent of it to Cuba) unless the law is changed. The proposed 
amendsant would not, however, reduce the present volume of sugar imports from 
any foreign country, including Cubs., but would assure their imports to continue 
growing as U.S. conaiaption grows. 



3/30/55 








PRESS RELEASE 


(Fro* the offices of Senetor Ellender end Senator Bennett) 

(FOR IM4ELIATE RELEASE) April 1, 1955. 

iJASHI.'IGTn. , D. C. — (Special)—Domestic sugar producers would regain their 
right to share in the growth of the U. 3. sugar market unuer a bill introduced 
in the Senate today by Senator Allen J. Ellender (D-La) end Senator Wallace F. 
Bennett (R-t’tah) for themselves ax.d forty-six other Senators. 

The bipartisan measure would not reduce the present volume of sugar imports 
but woulu actually assure the continued growth of imports, Senators Ellender 
ana 3annett ajsartad. They pointed out that 45 percent of the future growth 
of the J. aarket would he allocated to foreign producers. Domestic producers 
share pro-rata in the remaining 55 percent consumption Increase. Here 
is tAiat elaa domestic producers woulc receive under the Ellender-Bennett bill: 

.ialnlatul cane producers, e quote increase of 80.000 tons, with an addition¬ 
al 85,CX tor.j added to Joaentic beet quotas—both increases achieved out of 
tne expected conawptlon increaea for thie year alone. 

Puerto hioo and the Virgin Islands would have their quotas Increased by 
<.“0,000 end 3,000 tons respectively. The basic Hawaiian quota would remain 
unchanged. However, the Hawaiian Islands would share with other domestic areas 
in the 55 percent of future U.3. aarket growth. 

Thr measure would also extend the expiration date of the present Ougar 
Act, due to uie next year, through December 31, 1962. 




Besides Ella:<dar and Bannatt, other sponsora of the bill Include: 


Allott (R) Colorado 

barret t (R) >/yoolng 
Jaunar (I) iluo 
Dnokar (R) Ohio 

Carlson (.1) Kansas 

Casa (R) South Dakota 

Chare* (D) Now Mexico 

Clauanta (U) Kentucky 

Curtis r R) Nebraska 

Daniel (D) Tojqaa 

Duorahak (R) Idaho 

haatland (I) Klaalaaippl 

Gaorge {£) Georgia 

Go Id water (F.) Arlaona 

haydan (L) Ariaona 

Holland (D) Florida 

Hruaka (R) Nebraska 

Hucphray (9) Hinnasota 

Jack sar. (D) is shlngton 
John so.. (L) South ~aroll.ta 
Karr (D) nklahoaa 

Kuchal CH) California 

Langar (R) V'arth Dakota 

Long (D) Louisiana 

Magnuaon (t) Washington 

felona (R) * erada 


Mansfield (D) Montana 

Martin (R) Ioue 
..cuerthy (I.) .-isconain 

Millikin (R) Colorado 

Morse (C) Oregon 

Ilur.dt (R) South Dakota 

Murray (D) Montana 
1'eely (L) .'est Virginia 

Naubergar (D) Lre^on 

Ollahcney (D) doming 

Potter (R) Ilichigan 

Schoappel (R) Kansas 
Scott (L) lorth Carolina 

Stennis (r) Mississippi 

Sjuington (D) Missouri 
T.»unaond (D) South Carolina 
(A) Minnesota 

•htkins (R) Utah 

•felkar (R) Idaho 

Young (F.) North Dakota 






Ellender and Bonnott said the bill reatorea historic principles embodied 
in aj.j. sugar quota legislation prior to 1948. The 1937 Sugar Act provided for 
dnMstic and foreign augar producers to share in the growth of the United States 
Market according to approximately the same percentages provided by this bill. 

Under the 1948 Act, the Senators said, domestic sugar producers temporarily 
waived *his right for the express benefit of Cube — so her downward adjustment 
In production to realistic post-war levels could be a gradual process. 

Fixed ceilings wer«. sot for domestic producers by the 1948 Act. Puerto Rico 
and "lrgin Islands quotas were increased by 176,000 tons by amendments effective 
in 1953. All the rest of the gmwth in the U. S. sugar market since 1947 has 
b»»n reserved for foreign nations, with 96 per cent of it going to Cuba. 

Americans now consume annually a million tons more sugar than they did in 1947, 
they asserted. 

Cuba's quota for 1955 of 2,667,820 tons — announced earlier this year by 
the Department of Agriculture — would not be reduced by the new bill, but would 
b* increased by application of the "growth formula" to anticipated increases in 
the U. 5. market, Ellender and Bennett asserted. 

The Apartment of Agriculture has announced an initial sugar consumption 
estimate for 1955 of 8,200.000 tons, with a forecast that final consumntion may 
reach 8,500,000 tons for the year. The Senate sponsors said the bill's imnediate 
basic quota increases for domestic producers totalling 188,000 tons, would come 
from this oxpected expansion of the market. Ihe "growth formula" of 55 per cent 
for domestic producers and 45 per cent for foreign suppliers would be applied to 
all consumption above 8,388,000 tons (the initial consumption estimate plus the 
basic quota increases). 
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They emphaaited that the immediate increases in basic quotas for domestic 
area a are most modest, but will provide some of the relief so urgently needed 
by areas which are most seriously affected by the combination of fixed-ceiling 
quotas and the higher yields per acre brought about by improved farming practices 
and applied research. 

The Senators pointed out that in spite of acreage reductions, production 
hna exceeded the fixed ceiling quotas, and the American sugar industry is now 
burdenea with Inge inventories which the present law prohibits the incustry 
from marketing. 

According to the Senate spokesmen, the "growth formula" merely restores 
to American sugar producers a right which they have had in the past—the right 
to ahare in the growth of our country. 

They said ti*e bill they had introduced aoes not disturb the present volume 
of imports from foreign nations, but assures those nations a continued substant¬ 
ial share in the growth of the United States sugar market. 

Basic quotas of domestic areas under the bill would be: 

tomestic beet — 1,885,000 tons (an increase of 35,000 tons). 

Mainland cane - 580,000 tons (an increase of 80,000 tons). 

Hawaii — 1,052,000 tons (unchanged). 

Puerto Rico — 1,100,000 tons (an increase of 20,000 tons). 

15,000 tons (an increase of 3,000 tons). 

# n 
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Virgin IsLanus 
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Ljei Chars in the Growth of uur Country 


fc-r ssvcn years, United States sugar beat farmers and mainland sugar 
ca-.e farasra have denied any share in the growth of our country. The 

..ugar Act of 1*.8, under which U. 3. sugar marketing quotas are still determined, 
pul fixed r#ilL.^, cr. th« amount of augar American producers can market in their 
own cstsitry* Jeet sugar producers car. market no more than 1,000,000 tons and 
mainland cane pr^ i icera can market no more than 500,000 tors of sugar in one year. 

I;. 1 943, when these quotas became effective, our total anr.ual sugar 
re pd remanta aauuetcd to 0,200,000 tons. The Department of ‘griculture has an¬ 
no need an initial estimate of requirements for 1955 of 6,200,000 tons, with a 
forecast ilj« <vir final requirements this year will amount to 8,500,000 tons. 
r eaplte this increase of at least a million tons in our annuel sugar requirements, 
doasst'c bee*, sugar prodv^rrs and mair.lai«i cane sugar producers still can market 
r.o more tbs.:. their 19s,-- quotas. 

Effective in 195?, two doaestic cane areas—Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Island.--— hid their quotas increased by 176,COO tons. Cther than that, ALL the 
increase ir. tne growth of the United states sugar market since 1947 has gone to 
foreign t; untrlea, and virtually all of it to one country—Cube. (The United 
its tea last year importer from Cuba more than 2,700,000 tons, about one-thiri of 
our total needs.) 

ALL the increase in the growing U. S. super market will continue to 
go to foreign countries unless the present, law is changed. 


HUjufvaiJ 


v Ce:.*rea§ ir. 


Fr~-. the beginning of American sugar quota legislation in 1934 until 
the li*8 Act went into effect, the law provided for domestic sugar producing sreas 
to share in the prowth of the 'J. d. uugnr market, '.onestic sugar producers 
temporarily relinquished thia historic ana Just rignt m 1943 in order to help 
Cuba sake a grsd'ial adjust.rrrd downward from high war-time levels of production. 


''o; 1 gr«sa also made other important temporary concessions to Cuba in 
th** i *4 6 Act eo her adjustmert to the- inevitable postwar situation of reauced 
demand for her sugar could be gradual. Cuba was authorized to market 95 percent 
ef th* *a=u&t by which the rhilipplne industry, almost completely destroyed by 
the war, weuin fall short of its quota while it was rebuilding. Cuba was giver, 
th* right t<-> continue to share with domestic areas ir. making up deficits that 
might 'Mrcur in any ocaestlc areas. Cuba has marketed some 5,250,000 EXTRA tons 
cf rugar in the United states—almost 30 percent more than her basic quota—as 
the direct result of the special provisions of the 3ugar Act of 1948. 

Instead of using the opportunity thus afforded to adjust her produc¬ 
tion downward, Cuba increased her production. In 1952 she let production soar to 
J,£00,000 tons—1,500,000 tons more than she produced in 1947, and 2,0G0,00C tons 
mere than anyone could aee a market for anywhere in the world. This 2,A00,90C- 
ton surplus haa plagued all sugar-proauclng countries in the world ever since. 








Ift^y Domestic Sugar Producers Need Larger Marketing Quotas How 
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3. Hl^ier Yields and Rigid Quotas 

Create Acute Situation for Domestic Industry 

The present critical situation of the domestic beat and mainland cane 
areas haa resulted from a combination of the increasing yields per acre, brought 
about by technological advances, and the temporary waiver for Cuba's benefit of 
the doaratlc areas' historic right to share in the growth of the American market* 

Improved technology, more efficient farming methods, and the applica¬ 
tion of research findings have Increased sugar cane tonnage per acre more than 16 
percent, and sugar beet tonnage per sere 20 percent, since 1948* Under the Sugar 
Act, dosHistic areaa have alvays been subject to acreage restrictions and market- 
lrg controls, and during the lest two years these restrictive measures have been 
sharply applied in a strenuous effort to keep production down to the rigid mar¬ 
keting quotas. 

Last >ear, sugar beet acreage was 10 percent less than the year before 
the first Sugar Act went into effect, but production was 14 percent moro—nearly 
2,COO,000 tons. The fixed quota of 1,800,000 tons is forcing a further acreage 
cut of 1C to 15 percent this year by established growers in most of the 22 beet- 
producing states. Practically no other Termers will be permitted to plant any 
sugar beats at all. Hany of the latter are war veterans on newly opened reclama¬ 
tion projects of the West, where sugar beets are vitally needed in the crop 
rotation. 

In the meinland cane area, the situation is fully as acute. Despite 
acreage cuta of 3 and l r i percent, respectively, imposed in the last two years, 
si^iar production in 1954 was 615,000 tons, or 115»0C0 tonB more than the 500,000- 
toc fixed Marketing quota for thia area. This production was on fewer acres than 
produced 477,000 tons in 1948. Unless the law le changed, a further cut of 30 
percent would be required to bring stocks in line with normal carryover. This, 
of course, la unthinkable and es a practical matter is impossible. 

Hth production exceeding marketing quotas in spite of acreage cuts, 
the salnland cane and beet lnduatries are saddled with large inventories, costly 
to carry. Final returns to fai’mera depend upon the cost of marketing sugar, and 
storage costa are marketing costs which directly reduce the net income of formers 
particularly in the beet area. 

Acreage reductions are in effect on many of our export crops, which 
wa produce in surplus, and it certainly seems contrary to the tational interest 
to order drastic cuts in the acreage of a crop of which we Import nearly half 
our annual needa. 

4. Action Vow Ij Imrerative 

The action which the daanetlc sugar industry so urgently needs this 
year to relieve its critical situation can be obtained oitly by amending the 
Sugar Act now to increase 1955 marketing quotas for the domestic beet and mein- 
land cane areas, and to restore to all domestic areas their historic and just 
right, to share with foreign countries in the growth of the U. 3. sugar market. 

the basis of the Department of Agriculture's estimate of our prob¬ 
able su^r needs for this year, the proposed bill will not reduce Cuba's present 
quota, and will permit Cuba and other foreign countries to continue to enjoy a 
fair share of future increases in the U. ... sugar market. 
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Beaarks of 

ROBERT H. SHELLS, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
UNITED STATES BEIT SUGAR ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
at Michigan State Collage, laat Lansing, Michigan, 
on Sugar Beat Day Program, February 8, 1955- 


Three yaare ego I had the pleasure of appearing on your Sugar Beet Day 
progrna aad I ea honored Indeed to be invited to come again. 

Ia thla Centennial Tear of your great Michigan State College--the first 
-tate agricultural college established In Aaerlca--ve era especially aware of the 
nerltage left to ue by the pioneers of long ago, pioneers who dared to dream of the 
future and, aore importantly, gave substance to their dreams. 

Ae paopla long Interested in the agricultural economy of Michigan, we today 
ealute this Institution not only for what It has done for the sugar beet Industry 
In tha last hundred yaars but also for what It has done for all agriculture in this 
State and throughout the land. 

Aad spaclal tribute should also be paid on this occasion to the sugar beet 
Industry of Michigan which, In fact, Is nearly twenty years elder than Michigan 
State Collage. In l837--the year Michigan became a state--pioneers in St. Joseph 
County organised one of tha very first beet sugar companies In the United States. 

Elstory records tha hardships and disappointments these and other pioneers 
suffered in trying to establish our Industry In this country. And the great 
progress of our Industry In the lsat 50 years would not have been possible without 
the peralstenee and dateralnation of the pioneers of 50 and more years ago, whose 
rapaated dlsappolntaents and failures merely doubled their resolve to plan and 
build for tha future. 

When I was hera three yeare ago the question In everybody's mind was the 
saae ae it Is today; "Where do wa go froa here?" All the discussions on your 
prograa today--such topics as chsalcal weed control, Spring mechanisation, better 
beet varieties, and, above all, Director Turk's stimulating talk on "Our Next 
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Buadred Tsars"--demonstrate that you are still addressing yourselves to the chal¬ 
lenging future of this industry. Tou are continuously seeking ways to make it even 
■ore efficient and to help It contribute still more effectively to the food needs of 
this nation. 

Ia Washington vs ars concerned with the adalnlstratlve and legislative facets 
of thasa and all other Industry probleas. But certainly the industry problsm that 
is upperaost In evarybody's alnd on ths Washington scene today Is ths problem of 
prospective sugar legislation. 

Aa you know, ths present law--the Sugar Act of 1948, as amendsd In 1951-- 
expires Dscambsr 31 , 1956. Obviously, it must bs aaended and extended either in 
1955 or 1956. Domestic sugar producers, foreign sugar suppliers, and the American 
sugar consumers can all plan aore Intelligently and with more confidence for the 
future if the Sugar Act Is aaended and extended In 1955. 

Legislation Is necessary this year to enable the sugar Industry to go ahead 
with Its current operations and future plans with a minimum of uncertainty. If the 
Act is not extended In 1955, sugar beet and cane farmers will not know at planting 
tlaa this Fall or next Spring what ths provisions of the Sugar Act will be when the 
tlae coass to market their sugar. The need for fara management planning and con¬ 
tinued Investments In plant modernization programs and long-range scientific Investi¬ 
gations --which In the past half century enabled our Industry to aore than double Its 
beet yield per acre and triple Its sugar yield per acre--make action now all the 
aore Imperative. 

Tha Sugar Act aust also be emended this year to give the domestic beet and 
aalnland cane areas some lnssedlate relief--ln 1955--from the economically impossible 
positions with which they are faced. They have been placed In those positions by a 
combination of the increasing yields per acre which technological advances have 
brought about, and a temporary waiver, for Cuba's benefit, of the domestic areas' 

Just and historic sbare of the American market. 




Although annual sugar consumption in the United States has increased about 
a Billion tons since the Sugar Act of 19^8 was passed, not one ounce of this in¬ 
crease has been added to tha rigid aarketlng quotas of the doaestlc beet or main¬ 
land cane sugar areas. And yet under the Act, these areas have always been subject 
to acreage restrictions and marketing controls. During the last two years these 
restrictive measures have been sharply applied. 

In the mainland cane area, for example, acreage cuts of 10 and 8 percent, 
respectively, have been iaposed in the last two years. Unless legislative relief 
is forthcoalng in 1955 , a further acreage cut of 30 percent would be required in 
order to bring stocks in line with normal carry-over. This, of course, is unthink¬ 
able and as a practical matter is not possible. 

The doaestlc beet sugar area is also faced with a most difficult situation 
in view of its fixed marketing quota of 1,800,000 tons. Production in 1953 vas 
almost 1,900,000 tons. In 195 1 *, with planted acreage held to a level below that 
of twenty years ago and with adverse weather conditions prevailing in important 
producing areaa, domestic beet sugar production was almost 2,000,000 tons. In 
Michigan, historical acreage factors have temporarily minimised the amount of sacri¬ 
fice, but for the rr it of the country acreage cuts of 10 to 15 percent have been 
ordered for this year for established beet growers. Other fermers, including many 
veterans on reclamation lands, will not be allowed to grow sugar beets at all. In 
spite of this reduction in planted acres, present beet sugar stocks are at such 
levels that leas than 10 percent of the total 1955 production can be aarketed in 
1955--lnatead of a normal 20 to 25 percent. In fact, for some processors, virtually 
none of their share of 1955 production can be marketed in 1955 . 

Permera this year are faced with substantial curtailment of acreage of 
several export cropa we produce in surplus. I find it hard to Justify as being in 
the national Interest for fermers to be required to make sharp curtailments also in 
acreages of a crop of which we import nearly half our annual needs. 




I hare mentioned that Improved faming methods, technological advances, and 
'he application of scientific research have more than doubled the beet tonnage per 
acre and tripled the yield of sugar per acre in the last 50 years. Tremendous 
strides have been made even since 19^8, when the present Sugar Act became effective. 
The average beet yield per acre has Increased almost 20 percent In that perlod-- 
f~>m 13.5 tons to 16 tons per acre. In some of the heaviest producing areas, like 
California, Oregon, and Washington, yields of 30 and more tons of beets to the acre 
^re common. 

Along with Increasing yields, American sugar beet production has become 
high.;, mechanised. American beet fermers nov can supply the rav material for one 
a -tdred pounds of sugar with less tlae In the field than the fermers of any other 
sugar-producing nation In the world. 

This kind of progress cannot be stopped In America. And It should not be 
stopped. It Is obvious that the domestic beet and mainland cane people need Im¬ 
mediate quota Increases to relieve the pressure resulting from the attempt to hold 
the clock still too long. And unless a recurrence of a similar situation In a few 
years Is to be invited, the domestic Industry needs also a restoration of Its 
historic right continuously to share In the growth of the United States sugar market. 
It ha-1 this right In the past but voluntarily relinquished it on a temporary basis 
in 1941 to help our friends In Cuba vith their serious post-war adjustment problems. 

W* all know that the various Sugar Acts, beginning In 193h, have been good 
for cur nation and have provided a stabilisation In which the domestic industry and 
* he Aaerlcan consumer have benefited. But I think any unbiased observer will also 
concede that American sugar legislation has greatly benefited foreign suppliers of 
sugar t« the United States, especially Cuba. In looking at the record now, it is 
tempting to assert that Cuba has been the primary beneficiary of American sugar 
legislatlon. 

Before the Sugar Act wes first passed, the Cuban sugar industry was pros¬ 
trate. For several years before, Cuban sugar was selling for less than a cent a 





pound. Cuba, without quota restrictions, sold only about a million and a half tons 
to tha Utaltad Stataa in 1933* The duty on Cuban sugar at that time was two dollars 
a huadred pounds. 

Look at tha changed situation today. Cubans sail their sugar in the United 
States market for aors than five cents a pound. Today, their basic quota, under 
which Cuba now benefits froa Boat of ths incrsass in the United States sugar aarket, 
Is 2,660,000 tone--about 05 percent greater than their sales here in 1933* The duty 
on Cuban sugar entering the United States today is only one-fourth of what it was 
before 1934. Cuban dollar lneons froa sugar sold in the Ublted States in 1954 was 
approxlaately ten tlaes that of 1933* All these have been direct benefits to Cuba 
flowing froa our sugar legislation. 

But theae facta tall only part of the story. American sugar quota legisla¬ 
tion mot only put Cuba back on her feet and maintained her welfare at an increasing¬ 
ly high leval in the 1930's and early 1940's, but Cuba has enjoyed particular atten¬ 
tion and additional benefits under the provisions of the 1940 Sugar Act. 

When tha Sugar Act of 1940 wss being considered in 1947, sugar was still 
under rationing and price control. Because of the world-wide shortage of food, soae 
sugar acraages in the United Statas were necessarily diverted by Qovernaent programs 
to othar crops which could not be grown in other climates. The Philippine sugar 
lnduatry had been practically put out of business by the ravages of war. And this 
waa cleart That situation would change. Production in those areas would some day 
be restored. And Cuba, whose Industry had reached an all-tlae high level of pro¬ 
duction, would soon be faced with the need of bringing her production down to 
raalistic post-war levela. 

So that Cuba's adjuataent downward could be gradual, the domestic lnduatry 
agreed that the United States Congress aake soae concessions to Cuba, giving up 
temporarily sosa of the domestic Industry's historic rights. 

It was agreed that Cuba would be authorised to aarket 95 percent of the 


aaount by which the Philippine Islands could not Beet their quota. Domestic 
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producers alio agreed that Cuba should have the right to continue to share with other 
domestic areas any deficits that night occur in domestic production. And domestic 
producers further agreed to waive their rights temporarily to share in future in* 
creases la demand in this country. 

These special provlslons--these concessions--embodied in the Sugar Act of 
19M) bave been extresisly beneficial to Cuba. The Philippine deficits were large in 
the early years of the 19^6 Act and have given Cuba more than two million extra tons 
of sugar Marketings in the United States. Ibe sharing of U. S. deficits during the 
early part of the Act, when farmers were adjusting beet acreages back to normal, 
gave Cuba marketing privileges for an additional million and a quarter tons of 
sugar. And the temporary waiver by domestic producers of their right to share in 
the growth of the American sugar market has enabled Cuba to sell another two million 
tons of extra sugar in the United States. All in all, Cuba has marketed some five 
and one-quarter million additional tons of sugmr in the United States as a result 
of the special temporary concessions made to her in 19^8 with the express purpose 
of helping make her adjustment downward a gradual process. 

It waa certainly plain by 1951 that additional sugar marketings arising out 
of Ffelllpplne and domestic deficits were coming to an end, snd with sugar produc¬ 
tion in other parts of the world stimulated by abnormally high world prices, Cuba's 
world sugar sales would be dropping off. 

However the record shows that these and other similar warnings went unheeded. 
Instead, 1952 production was allowed to skyrocket to eight million tons--about one 
and a half million tons more than she had produced in 19^7, when the 19^8 Act was 
passel, and two million tons more than anyone could see any possible market for any¬ 
where in the world. Cuba still has a two million ton surplus on hand, and it is 
this two million ton surplus which has plagued us, our Cuban friends, and the world 
sugar c irket ever since. 

The attitude of some Cuban Interests in vigorously opposing any change in 
the Sugar Act which would correct the present emergency situations In domestic beet 
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and aainland cane sugar areas and restore to all domestic producers their right to 
share continuously in the growth of the sugar market in the United States is very 
surprising. It certainly is not compatible with the spirit which domestic producers 
displayed toward Cuba when the 19 1 +6 Act was passed, when the law was extended in 
l.'*l, and more recently when the International Sugar Agreement was negotiated. 

Actually, of course, Cuba wants and needs a strong and effective Sugar Act. 
Her leaders know what it has done for Cuba in the past, and what it can contribute 
to her continued economic stability in the future. In the face of this obvious fact, 
it is hard to understand the reasons behind some extravagant statements which have 
recently been made about the Act and possible revisions. 

Many interests have to be considered when sugar legislation is being worked 
out. The way to get the Job done i3 to work for equity and fairness, with full con¬ 
sideration for all interests. 

As a long-time friend of Cuba, I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
real leaders of the great Cuban sugar industry subscribe to certain ill-advised 
positions which some interests are taking in the name of Cuba. I fully understand 
Cuba's basic needs snd real interests, and I will always consider them sympathetical¬ 
ly. 

We all know, for instance, that Cuba is one of the best customers for United 
States products, and we want to continue to be Cuba's best customer. We need good 
neighbors--strong neighbors--and we will continue to do our part to help our sugar 
friends--Cuba, the Republic of the Philippines, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
and othsr Latin-Americsn countries. 

The Sugar Act is the only foreign trade legislation I know of which not only 
encourages imports but actually guarantees them by reserving a definite and large 
part of our market for them. 

At the same time, however, a road must run both ways. The domestic sugar in¬ 
dustry also has its interests and its needs. We must have recognition of the basic 
factors in the overall situation and fair play all around. Intemperate charges and 
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obviously unsound proposals serve no constructive purpose. 

Tile changes vhlch the domestic industry seeks in the Act would continue all 
♦hs features of the present law which have prompted many people to call the Sugar 
A«t tha acst successful of all fans legislation. It has brought reasonable returns 
to domestic producers. It has assured a large, profitable market for Cuba and other 
foreign coMntrles. It has cost the United Ststes Treasury nothing; in fact, it has 
brcught a profit to our Government. And above all, it has assured an ample supply 
of sugar to ths American housewife and industrial sugar users at a most reasonable 
price. Throughout the life of the Sugar Act, sugar has been the housewife's best 
fowl buy. Bo other food gives so much energy for so few cents. 

< nmnks to the operations of the Sugar Act, sugar has resisted more than most 
tner foods the tremendous upward pressure of food prices which has occurred in the 
last twenty years. In that period sugar prices have risen 30 percent less than the 
prices of all foods and only <tu percent as much as consumer purchasing power. In 
terms of wages, auger is a twenty-five percent better buy now than it was before 
World War II. The average production worker now has to work only three and a half 
minutes to earn eaough money to buy a pound of sugar. I challenge anyone to show a 
lower prlee for sugar--ln teras of working time required to buy it--anywhere else 
ia the world. 

The Huger Act has also conferred additional benefits on Industrial users of 
sugar. Sometimes sosm of them are temporarily attracted by prices in today's world 
asrket--only temporarily attracted, of course, because they remember that the Sugar 
Act kept domestic prices well below world prices as recently as 1951. They also 
realise that the stability of prices and supplies which sugar quota legislation has 
brought about in ths United States narket has freed them from the financial hazards 
aed capital coeti involved in carrying large sugar inventories. Finally, the Sugar 


Act has made sugar the cheapest of all ingredients lndustrlel users require. 

Immediate revision and extension of the Sugar Act will do more than anything 
else to assure a continuation of these msny benefits to American housewives and 





Industrial users of sugar. 

In reviewing briefly with you today the sugar legislative situation as viewed 
from the Washington scene, 1 have merely been going over in some detail the general 
problems and Issues which are involved in this matter and which you already know 
about. After all, it is the Congress of the Uhl ted States that makes the laws for 
this country and it Is the Congress that must decide when the Sugar Act should be 
extended and what changes should be made in it. 

However, as you know, at the request of responsible Congressional leaders, 
the domestic sugar Industry has besn discussing for some time desirable changes that 
should be made in the Act. In these discussions you Michigan people are always ably 
represented by your fine Formers A Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, through its 
representation on the American Sugar Beet Industry Policy Committee. This Committee 
la the instrument through which farmers and processors from all areas work together 
on industry legislative matters. 

As you also know. President Elsenhower only recently, at the request of a 
bipartisan delegation of Members of Congress vitally Interested in our problems, 
agreed that the Department of Agriculture, which is in charge of our Government 
sugnr program, should take the leadership in securing an lnduetry-wlde accord with 
Government, aa was done in 19^8 nod 1951, with respect to the basic changes which 
should be smde in the Sugar Act this year. 

Aa we look ahead to the development of a sugar program which will merit the 
support of the Congress, we would do well to renew within ourselves the courageous 
spirit of the pioneers who over a hundred years ago launched this great college and 
planted the first seeds of the beet sugar Industry in this state. Those pioneers 
have given us a rich heritage. Let us be worthy of it. Let us have the pioneer's 
supreme faith to plan and work together toward a great and dynamic future, for a 
great and dynamic industry. 
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